CHAPTER XXII
THE JACOBITE ILLUSION
WE now approach the most unhappy and questionable
period in Marlborough's life.   The peccadilloes of
youth, the work he had to do as confidential servant of the
Duke of York, his treasonable letter to the Prince of Orange,
his desertion of James at Salisbury, are all capable of either
excuse or vindication.   Indeed, his conduct towards James
was justified not only by his religious and political con-
victions, but even more by the broad and long interest of
England.   But it entailed consequences.
" Loid Churchill," says Hume in a severe passage,
had been raised from the rank of a page, had been invested with
the High Command in the army, had been created a peer, and
had owed his whole fortune to the King's favour; yet even he
could resolve during the present extremity to desert his unhappy
Majesty, who had ever reposed entire confidence in him. This
conduct was a signal sacrifice to public virtue of every duty in
private life; and required ever after the most upright, disinterested
and public-spirited behaviour to render it justifiable.1
Yet BOW we must record that opposition to King William,
those intrigues with King James, which seem to stultify his
former action, to rob it of its basis of conscientious scruple,
and to arm his innumerable assailants with every weapon that
indignant rectitude or implacable malice could desire. More-
over, the picture is not one to be painted in bold blacks and
whites. We gaze upon a scene of greys shading indefinably,
mysteriously, in and out of one another. A mere recital of
facts and outlines would give no true description without a
comprehension of the atmosphere. We have to analyse half-
tones and discern the subtle planes upon which the subject
depends for its interpretation. Finally we have, to some
1 History of England, ii, 485.
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